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FRENCH DRAPERY. 

FASHION in hangings, like the fashion in 
everything else that appertains to 
house-furnishing, has altered very much 
of late years, and that, too, in the right 
direction. The introduction of delight- 
ful colors and the use i>f well-designed 
materials, as well as a popular liking fo r 
greater simplicity in drapery, have com- 
bined to make chaste and simple cur 
tains fashionable. 

We are inclined, perhaps too frequent- 
ly, to consider the drapery of Parisian 

design as far too fussy and extravagant for American tastes, and hence 

the expression ' ' French Drapery "has gradually come to mean a more 

or less elaborate arrangement of festoons and tails with cords and 

tassels grouped and hung in charming confusion and with studied rich- 
ness of effect. As a matter of fact, however, this is not correct. Most 

of the middle-class drapery that is being 

shown in Paris at the present time is of a 

character so simple and subdued, that it 

may well be held upas a criterion of really 

good taste. Far from being too elaborate 

or involved in design, French drapery 

may, perhaps, from a house-furnisher's 

point of view, be said at the present time 

to err rather on the side of economy and 

severity ; and in illustration of the justness 

of our remarks, we would point to the 

several sketches that we give upon these two 

pages. All of them have been sketched 

from actual Parisian examples, and as such 

they will, we are sure, be acceptable to 

our readers as practical and useful pat- 
terns of inexpensive hangings, which may 

be appropriately introduced into the draw- 
ing rooms and bedrooms of our modern 

three hundred dollars a year house. Of 

course the leading French firms are still pro- 
ducing and exhibiting luxurious designs, 

which are as exquisite in effect as they 

are extravagant in costliness. Such de- 
signs, however, are not in every day 

demand in France, and much less are they 

popularly required in this country. "We 

would point out how charmingly simple are 

some of the French designs that we have 

illustrated, and how admirably they are 

suited to our own middle-class tastes. 
The window drapery illustrated is, 

indeed, most modest in design, and ex- 
emplifies with what simple means our 

tasteful contempararies can produce a 

pretty and effective drapery. Their skill 

in this direction is proverbial, and the 

easy manner in which the valance of this 

particular drapery is made unusual and 

pretty by merely being pulled up slightly 

from one corner, deserves that sincere 

flattery which so often takes the form of 

imitation in our craft. As a bedroom 

hanging this design is excellent, and the 

employment of our fashionable and cheap 

art materials would in nowise mar its 

effectiveness. 




Suggestion for a portiere is given. The effect of the straight valance 
and sidepieces that drop right down to the floor with the plain bands 
of braid stitched along them, is in harmony with the sturdy Renaissance 
wood work, which even now finds favor in modern French drawing 
rooms. In this country such a design would be admirable for a library, 
or the entrance into a small hall. 

The third sketch is a light and fanciful drapery, which might with 
advantage be reproduced in our bedrooms and boudoirs. Suspending 
the entire hanging from the wall by means of cords is a capital idea, 
and a bold departure from the use of the orthodox cornice and pole. 

Throughout all their less extravagant draperies the French artists 
evince such versatility and playfulness of fancy, that it hardly seems 
as though much study and careful thought have been devoted to their 
planning and arrangement. It is in such free tastefulness, however, 
that they excel, and the few sketches of their fashionable, inexpensive 
hangings that we have given will, we trust, prove acceptable and ser- 
viceable to our practical readers. 

Of late years the majority of our American draperies, and uphol- 
stered goods as well, have been touching the two extremes of severity 
and over-fussiness. Straight valances and 
severely simple curtains have been the 
vogue among those who advocate the use 
of very little drapery in the decoration of 
doors and windows; whilst, among others, 
a taste for elaborate curtains and festoons 
have been equally rife. Those of our 
readers who visited the Chicago Exhibition 
will remember how exquisitely the French 
firms arranged their displays, and how de- 
lightfully they set them off with the aid 
of drapery. 

The curtains and portieres in a drawing 
room are among themost important items 
in the apartment, and not only attract the 
attention at once, but they very frequently 
make or mar the complete effect. There- 
fore, when we consider this important 
branch of our business, we naturally turn 
toward Paris for our patterns. 
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Design for Bedroom Windows. 
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THE DRAPERY ERA. 

[EVER before have draperies played 
so important a part in the furnish, 
ing of our homes, adding, when 
well chosen, the last touch of comfort, 
daintiness, and beauty. We have, fortun- 
ately, passed through the chaotic, overdone 
period, when draperies were a craze and 
every chair, table, shelf, cabinet and pic- 
ture was looked upon as merely a coign of 
vantage, whereon some fearful and won- 
derful construction of silk or gauze, lace 
or embroidery, could be displayed. How 
he lived through it is really matter for 
surprise, and shows the wonderful vitality 
of the human race; but were the truth 
known, probably many an epilaph should 
read, "Died of sashing and bowing up 
her parlor." 

It is now quite generally understood that 
the only use for draperies of this sort — on 
furnitures, pictures, etc. — is when it is 
necessary to make a special background to 
bring out the beauties of a picture, statu- 
ette or rare bit of porcelain. Our vases 



